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250 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

Herbert may have been acquainted with Musonius' saying in the 
original Greek, or with Cato's version of it, which appears in the 
oration delivered at Numantiae : " Cogitate cum animis vestris : 
si quid vos per laborem recte feceritis, labor ille a vobis cito 
recedet, bene factum a vobis, dum vitiis, abscedet; sed si qua 
per voluptatem nequiter feceritis, voluptatis cito abibit, nequiter 
factum illud apud vos semper manebit," but since the few frag- 
ments of Musonius' works, that were extant, and Cato's oration at 
Numantia were not in wide circulation, it is probable that he was 
more familiar with Grimald's lines : 

In working well, if travell you sustaine: 
Into the winde shall lightly pass the payne: 
But of the deed the glory shall remaine, 
And cause your name with worthy wightes to raigne. 
In workyng wrong, if pleasure you attaine: 
The pleasure soon shall fade, and voide, as vaine: 
But of the deed, throughout the life, the shame 
Endures, def acyng you with fowl defame : 
And still torments the minde, both night and daye: 
Scant length of time the spot can wash, awaye, 
Flee then ylfwading pleasures baits untrew: 
And noble vertues f ayr renown pursew. 
Yala University. L - R - MERRILL. 



The Texts of Lydgate's Danse Macabre 

To the notes on fifteenth-century manuscript-relations and on 
identity of scribes, printed from time to time in Anglia, I may 
add mention of an agreement between certain Lydgate-texts as 
copied in Brit. Mus. Lansd. 699 and in the codex Lincoln Cathedral 
C 5/4. These two volumes include among their contents Lydgate's 
Churl and Bird, St. Austin at Compton, and Danse Macabre, in 
the same order, and with the closest possible relation in the texts 
of the last-named poem. The Lincoln Cathedral MS. is too much 
mutilated to give conclusive evidence as to the other poems, but 
the presumption is strong that the source of the two groups of 
texts is identical. It was not possible to put the two codices side 
by side ; but the hand and the mode of treating the page were so 
similar that the volumes may have been the work of one and the 
same scribe. As the full sisterhood of the Lansdowne MS. and the 
volume Vossius 9 at Leyden has been proved by the published lists 
of their contents — see my Chaucer Manual, p. 331, and reference 
to Robinson's paper, ibid. — the Danse Macabre texts of these three 
codices may be regarded as of identical type. 

The Danse Macabre MSS. which I have seen fall into two main 
classes. One version, the Lydgatian, has an introduction in which 
the poet tells us his source, and an epilogue in which he gives his 
name; it closely follows the French, adding a few characters, 
notably the "tregetour" of Henry V. The other recension has 
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neither introduction nor envoy, omits nine characters of Lydgate's 
version, adds seven, and rewrites a number of stanzas; it was evi- 
dently based not on the French but on Lydgate's poem. To this 
latter group belong the Lansdowne and Lincoln Cathedral texts, 
which introduce freedoms of their own, as does probably Lans- 
downe's sister Leyden, which I have not seen. Only the codices of 
the earlier recension are therefore of any value for Lydgate's Danse 
Macabre. I shall print the Selden text of the poem, accompanying 
it by the French from a ws. of the Bibliotheque Communale at 
Lille, a codex now probably lost, as the municipal buildings of 
Lille were burned during the German occupation of that city. 

Boston. Eleanor Pbescott Hammond. 



A Note on Beowulf 1600-1605 

Da com non dceges; nws ofgeafon 

hwate Beyldingas ; gewat him ham Tponon 

gold-wine gumena. Gistas setan 

modes seoee, ond on mere staredon ; 

wiston ond ne wendon, \><Bt hie heora wine-drihten 

selfne gesawon. 

Successive generations of commentators have enveloped the last 
line and a half in a fog of conjecture and emendation. Many (e. g. 
Cosijn and Klaeber) insist that wiston must be rendered wished. 
Chambers, who takes this view, adds : 

" To interpret wiston as ' knew ' would necessitate a blending of 
two constructions: wiston would require ne gesawon ; ne wendon 
requires gesawon only. ... Or we might assume that ne had 
dropped out after the ne of selfne — ' they knew, and did not merely 
expect, that they should not see their lord himself again.' But this 
gives, after all, only a feeble sense. For why, in that case, did they 
wait?" 

If one passes by this ' wilful ingenuity of blundering ' and trans- 
lates the words as they stand, without wrenching the meaning of 
wiston or emending the text, the sense is perfectly clear : 

' They knew and did not merely expect, that they would see 
their lord himself again.' 

The ne wendon is merely the familiar epic idiom, repeating the 
sense of wiston — ' they knew, it was not mere conjecture.' Such 
fullness of expression appears countless times in epic poetry. _ 

Why should any ne be desired? The sense given would be indeed 
feeble. The Scyldings gave up hope and left; the followers of 
Beowulf had more confidence in their leader's prowess and waited 
for his return. They had, as we say, ' a feeling in their bones/ 
even though modes seoce. That such mixed feelings of hope and 
fear might exist together is shown in lines 2895-6. 

. ^ ,. m J. D. Bush. 

Victoria College, Toronto. 



